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ABSTRACT 

This learning module cr aaraging self-paced 
instruction is one of nine developed for use in training 
administrators, . teachers, and prospective teachers in the utilization 
of Vocational-Technical Education Consortium of Sta^tes (V-TECS) 
catalogs of performance cbjectiyesr criteiid- referenced measures, and 
performance guides. Information is provided en the fplloKing subject 
areas: managing self-paced instruction, the roie of the instructor, 
management of slow and fast learners, sogge sticcs, for starting a 
self- paced pro gram, record keeping and filing, facilities for 
--seif"=^ced instruction, and the use of simulators and kits. Ejcamples 
of module behavioral objectives are these; be ahie to identify a 
definition of self-pacing, two recf^irenents cf ^elf-paced materials, 
alternate methods of self-pacing, the role (s) of the teacher in 
managing a self-paced system, and the three catiegozies for storing 
modules. A glossary of terms, a glossary self check, and two self 
checks on module information are provided. (An instructor's 
handbook — CE 017 440 — for use with all the modules contains the 
checkout activity for this module, a multiple choice test keyed to 
the behavioral objectives stated at the beginning ^of the module. The 
modules are designed for use with individuals or with groups.) 
(JH) 
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UMTRODUCTION: 



c altv'^.rnate methods of self-pacing 



Perhaps the most challenging aspect of 
performance-based education relates to the 
use of seli'.-paced instruction as a method 
(mode). A8 mentioned earlier, self-pacing is a 
mode of instruction which allows students to 

f progress independently and at their own rate 
rom one t&sk to another. In order for 
students to study independently and with 
very little, if any, help from the instructor, 
they must have self-directJonal, 
self -instructional materials. These materials 
are usually packaged in the form of modules 
or learning activity packages. 
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Organizing the instructional program to 
effectively utilize self-pacing requires most of 
the skills needed by teachers utilizing a 
predominately group mode as well as some 
new skills. One of these skills is that of 
preparing a module of instruction (when such 
modules are not already available). This 
module will help you to better organize your 
program for self-pacing. 

DIRECTIONS: 

Modules 5 & 7 should be completed before 
beginning worl^ on this module. 

Read the OBJECTIVE section. If ^ou think 
you. can accomplish this objective now, turn 
the CHECK OUT ACTIVITY, page 28, and 
foUow the instructions. I 

If you feel you are not able to accomplish this 
objective now, look at the LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES on this page. Begin tlie learning 
activities and as soon as you feel you are 
ready, tu^ to the CHECK OUT ACTIVITY, 
page 28, and follow the instructions. 



OBJECTIVES: 

1. Given instructional materials developed 
for this module,, the participant will be 
able, with 100 percent accuracy, to 
identify on an abjective post^test: 

a. a defiiii^on of self-pacing 

- ■ . ■ . \i ■ ^. \ 

b. two requirements of self-paced 
materialB 



d. the role(6) of the teacher in 
managing a self-paced system 

e. the three categories for storing 
modules 

2. Giyen instructional materials developed 
for this module, the participant will be 
able, with 100 percent accuracy, to label 
characteristics of slow learners and more 
capable students. 

3. Given instructional materials developed 
for this module^ the participant will be 
able, with 100 W'cc^t accuracy, to label 
techniques appropriate for teaching 
slower stuqents and those more 
appropriate for the more capable studentSL 



LEARNING ACT^VmfiS: 

1. READ the Glossary of Terms for Module 
eight. 

2. CHECK YOUR KNOWLEDGE by 
performing Self-Check I, the Glossary of 
Terms for Mpdule ei^t. 

3. READ Section I - Managing Self -Paced 
Instruction. 

(or) . : 

4. READ Section II - Role of the 
Instructor in a S6lf-Paced Program. 

(or) ; 

5. READ Section III - Management of 
Slow and Fast Learners in a Self-Piaced 
Performance-Based Program. 

(or). : ^ 

6. READ Section J V - Suggestions for 
Starting a Self-Paced Program. 

(or) _ -J 

7. CHECK YOUR KNOWLEDGE by 
performing Self-Check II - Starting a 
Self -Paced Program. 

8. READ Section V - Record keeping and 
Filing. ' 

(or)L — : 

9. READ Section VI - Facilities for. 
Self-Paced Instruction. 

(or) 
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10. READ Section VIl - The Use of 
Siir.ulators and Kits. 

(or> 

a. Turn to the CHECK OUT ACTIVITY , p. 
28, and follow the instruction. 



GLOSSARY OF TERMS - MODULE 8 



In this module there are terms used with which 
you may not be familiar. Read through the 
glossary. Then, check your knowledge by 
answering the self-check on a separate sheet 
of paper. Compare your answers with those 
found at the end ofothis activity. 

Carrel — a small desk or table enclosed on 
three sides used mainly to provide privacy 
when studying in a self-instniction progra:(rk. 
Audiovisual media are often/ included in each 
cubicle. ^ / 

Kit — a collection of tools, equipment 
materials (including printed materials), 
necessary for the accomplishment of a 
specified task or tasks. The collection is 
usually stbred in a bbx. 

Learning Center *— a learning environment 
which has been specifically developed to 
foster individualized instruction, and which 
emphasizes employment of media to augment 
textbooks and manuals. 



L earning station — an area of the classroom, 
shop or library sec aside permanently or 
temporarily for the performance of a selected 
learning activity or activities. 

Live project — a learning activity utilizing an 
actual situation or actual, functioning 
equipment. 

Simulation — a training device or a training 
situation which makes use of hypothetical 
situations or equipment (other than actual 
equipment) for training. 

Emulator — a training device used to serve as 
at substitute for the actual device to provide 
nractice. 
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♦Department of the Air Force, Instructional System Development (Washington, D.C.: Air Trainine 
Command), 1975, p. Al-4. — ■ - ■ " ^ ; * 
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GLOSSARY SELF-CHECK 



Directions: Match the following terms and definitions. 
TERMS 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

g- 



Carrel 
Kit 

Learning Center 
Learning Station 
Live projcci 
Simulation 
Simulator 



DEFINITIONS 

1. - a collection of tools, equipment 
materials (including printed materials) 
necessary for the accomplishment of a 
specified task or tasks. The collection is 
usually stored in a box. 

2. — a training device used to serve as a 
substitute for the actual device to 
provide practice. 

3. — a learning activity utilizing an actual 
situation or actual, functioning 
equipment. 

4. — a training device or a training situation 
which makes use of hypothetical 
situations or equipment (otfier than 
actual equipment) for training. 

5. - a small desk or table enclosed on three 
sides used mainly to provide privacy 
when studying in a selfinstruction 
program. Audiovisual media are often ' 
included in each cubical. 

6. — an area of the classroom, shop or 
library set aside permanently or 
temporarily for the performance of a 
selected learning activity or activities. 

7. — a learning enviroment which has been 
specifically developed to foster 
individualized instruction, and which 
emphasizes, employment of media to 
augment textbooks and manuals. (Air 
Force Manual 50-2) 



GLOSSARY SEtF CHECK 
Answer Key 
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SECTION I 



MANAGING SELF-PACED INSTRUCTION 



As mentioned earlier, setf'paci ng is ye x \m pw\ 
the mbst c|iallenging mode of delivery for, 
performance^l>ased education. Self-pacing 
may require a ^ore qualified, dedicated, 
resojurceful, imaginative and competent 
teacher. But, the creation of an effective 
self-paced program has definite rewards for 
both the teacher and the student. The teacher 
is relieved of the demoralizing and thiuikless 
task of repeating basic information over and 
over again. By using selected technology in 
the form of self-instructional modules which 
take advantage of printed and audio-visual 
presentations, the instructor 4s freed to use 
his/her time in other more productive 
endeavors The instructor can spe|id time 
doing the^ tasks technology cannot do better 
— counseling students, analyzing, learning 
problems of students, atnd encouraging and 
inspiring students. 

But, self-pacing is not eaisy — its advocates 
^^never promised us a rose garden. It 
probably requires more pe^planning than 
conventional (group) instruction, la the 
b^inning stages, most of the instructor's time 
w$ be spent planning and constructing 
in^hvidualia&ed learning materials, learning 
sti tions, learning centers, and filing ana 
st( rage facilities. 



SECTION II 



ROLE OF THE INSTRUCTOR 
IN A SELF-PACED PROGRAM 



When the role of the teach%t using the group 
mode is compared with that of the teacher 
U:^ the self-paced mode, the teacher using 
the o<:lf- paced mode: 

1. spends icss time organizing and 
conducting group activities, discussions, 
projects, lectures, field trips, etc. 

2. spends more time: 

a. obtaining or preparing 
s e If > i nstnictional^ self-directional 
ni^terials foj^se by students. 

b. ^jlfranging learning ^stations and 

simulated learning experiences 
which can be accomplished by a 
student worldng alone with little, if 
any, dependence upon the 
mstructor. 

c. evaluating student progress on an 
individual basis. 

d. keeping individual progress records. 

e. organizing and storing 
se If - d irectional, ^If jinstructional 
materials or modules. 7 

f. giving aid to students on an 
individual basis. 

g. providing "jiffy'' or 
extemporaneous demonstrations. 

h. supervising the use of a learning 
center. 

L diagnosing learning difficulties, 
j* suggesting alternative learning 
activities. 

kl encouraging students by helping to 
**purpo8e" instruction. 



ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 
OF SELF-PACING 

Self-pacing as a method(mode) of instruction 
offers a very clear-cut means of delivering 
performance-based education. Clear-cut in 
that accountability task by task and student 
by student is made easy to ascertain jtrid 
students are provided tiine to master each 
task. The individual student needs and 
learning styles are not necessarily considered 
-T- but, of course, neither are such needs 
necessarily considered in a group setting. 



Self-pacing provides freedom' of time hvt says 
nothing about the other freedoms expressed 
in the four forms of individualizfl^tion. 
Self'pacing, in terms of the Jour forms of 
individual^ed instruction discussed in Module 
5, can be described as the prescribed form of 
individualization. This is because usually both 
objectives and learning activities are 
prescribed by the course or the instructor. If 
tin^ie, money and facilities were available, this 
would hot be necessary. Modules could be 
' seleif^ted by the student and ^; variety of 
lear^iing activities could be provided. Only 
then\ would the program be fully 
individualized. Since time, money and 
facilities are not available to most instructors, 
the self-paced methpd(mode) with the 
prescribed form of individualization may, at 
this time, be the most practical form of 
individualization. ^ 

As mentioned in Module 4, it is anticipated 
that most vocational courses will use the 
group approach for some tasks or ;entire units 
of instruction, while the self-paced approach 
would i)e appropriate for other tasks or entire 
units. 

In summary, self-pacing through the use of 
self- instructional modules has advantages and 
disadvantages: 



Advantages 

1. Students are^ given freedom of time. 

2. Validity of the program is easily assured 
— objectives, learning activities and 
criterion-referenced measures are neatly 
packaged for student learning and 
evaluation. 

3. The more capable students are not 
delayed by the slower students. 

4. The slower student is allowed to take the 
time necessary to master each task. 

5. The stage is set for an open entry— open 
exit system at some future time. 



D ifladvantages 



1. Self-pacing a& normally designed does 
not guarantee individualization. Usually 
both the objectives and learning 
activities are selected or required by the 
course (or iustructor) and are not 
selected by the stuaent. Usually httle or 
no provision i« jmade^ for adapting 
modules to the individual needs or 
learning styles of students. 

2. It is difficult to scljiedule j/roup activities 
and yet maintain a self-paced program. 

ir " ! ; 

3. Without group acjtivities to provide a 
foriiim for student interaction, 
motivation may be more difficult to 
maintain. : ' 

4. Modularization is almost dictated by the 
type of self-pacing most commonly used. 
This modularization fragments the 
curriculum to the point that iritegratioh 
or problem solving on an integrated basis 

' becomes very difficult . i 

5. TikQ modularization of the c^h'icubim 
may also make it difficult to liise live or 
actual projects and, often re^lfis in the 
use of simulated tasks which, while 
appropriate in some cases, may not 
provide the purposing, problem solving 
and integrated context of a live or actual 

. project. 

6. The reorganization or reconstruction of 
curriculum materials in a self-directional, 
self -instructional format for self-pacing is 

f expensive and time consuming. 



SIXTION III 



MANAGEMENT OF SLOW AND FAST LEARNERS 
IN A SELF-PACED PERFORM ANCE-RAvSED PROGRAM 



At firei glance il might appear ih i sclf-paoinjp 
would I^ the ^K>lution to the problem of 
having alow and fast learners in tV^'C same claa^. 
The faster learnera are not as inhibited by 
slower learners they might be when a group 
delivery rfiode is ufund. And slower learners are 
given the freedom to master. But, problems 
do occur. Slow learners can b<:come 
discouraged and frustrated by the progress of 
the faster learners. And faster lejirnerg may 
say '*Why do five modules each week if others 
are doing only two or three?'' Incentives can 
be provided) such as giving letter grades ba.sed 
on the number of modules completed. 
However, this may rrvcrt back to 
norm-referenced measurement (which in part^ 
defeats the purpose of performance-based 
instruction with its rmphasis on 
criterion-referenced measurement) unless mc\\ 
grade standards were based only on fixed 
standards and not on a .stucknt by studrnt 
compari.Hon. 



As men tioncd earlier, most s^df paced 
instruction in vocational education will 
piobably l)e of the prcficribed type, Lc., 
objectives and learning activities will be 
preselected and fixed in each module. Ideally, 
provisions would be made to tailor-niake both 
the objectives and the learning activities to 
each student. This in effect would mean a 
different module for each student, 
tailor-made to hWhf:x own specific interest, 
needs and learning styles. Such modules could 
not be developed by anyone other than the 
instructor of the particular student The 
development of such programs arc being 
advocated for the handicapped. 

Perhaps thf most feasible alternate for the 
vocational teacher is to try to adopt modules 
published in quantity for students in general 
ny supplementing these modules with 
alternative objectives, learnirig activities and 
referencca. \ 



SLOW AND 
PROCiRAMS * 



FAST LEARNERS IN COMPETENCY PHASED (PERFORMANCE BASED)* 



There is no question that tlie various levels of 
learning rates and abilities will present certain 
management problems for the instructor. 

Most classes typitally divide into three 
groups: (1) the average groiip which moves 
fairly well at the anticipated rate of speed (it 
is this group for which most of the planning is 
done); (2) the faster group whi^^h paces itself 
ahead of the average group (it is this group 
which ncedS' extra planning and often fails to 
get it); and (3) the slower leamera who move 
at a lower rate than the average group (it is 
this group which perplexes instructors the 
most). Slower learners tend to lose interest 
aiul often create disturbances for other 
students. These stxidents need ppsitivo 
reinforcement in the form of success and 
approval Bored capable students also become 
benayibral problems— they too need positive 
reinforcement in the form of success and 
approval Teachers often fail to recognize this 
need in capable students. 



There are at least two general suggestions for 
^ solving management problems which relate to 
^ both slower and more capable students: 

1. Students need instructional materials 
written specifically for their reading 
level Once the instructor has determined 
the reading capabnities of his/her 
students, he/she ought to |vivc sufficient 
references and resources to offer 
alternative materials to imeet varying 
student needs from challenging good 
readers to encouraging poor readers. This 
may mean taking a stuaent's module and 
writing in on tlic alternative activity 
space a simpler or a more advanced text 
or reaourcc- 

2. It is vital that all students in the class, 
whatever their learning capabilities, be 
provided with opportunities for initial 
and frequent siiccess. Most authorities 



Bures of Vocational Education, Managing Instruction, Inseiyice Education Modide Id 
(Lexington, Kentucky: State Dcprttnent of Education and the \ Department of Vocational 
Education). n.d.-, pages not numbered . . 

* Added by thm author. 



see this as a crucial factor in motivating 
6tudentB toward further leanrong and 
moiinUimiig the aelf-esteem tliat^l^da to 
realistic confidence and continued 
effort Student self^checke^ wherein 
students can check their own iprogroas, 
are one form of reinforcement The 
modules should f^ovide self-eheclks for 
the student's use in aBsessing his/her 
progress. You may he ttbtc to provide 
adimional seU-checks by setting up 
project stations, in the lal>. Honest praise 
from the instructor is a valuable form ot 
reinforcement/ Most unportanth^, the 
student shoulil be given initial tadcs 
which are^ eKsily accomplished before 
attempting mote difficult complex tadc& 



Techniques of Instruction for the Slower 
Student 

/ , 

Using individualised learning m^ienals with 
weU-selected reference materials, the slower 
student can progr<^ at his/her own rate and 
use learning techniques developed for his/her 
oyrn nie^ * ^ stylet. Less capable students tend 
to hav. ugher absentee rates, so materials 
that permit them , to catch up when th^ do 
return to class will he^ prevent them from 
falling hopeleasly behind the rest of the^ 
group* Given the. g^mral learning 
characterisjtics of the albwer student (Bstdf 
earlier), the following teaching techniques are 
suggest^ Each insfructcx* will be able to 
thmk of ways to these tedhiniques/in 
using individualiz^ediii^Btaructional modules* - 

1. Provide c/pportunity for jdeqty of 
practice and drill FrUctice can 
strengtlien the bonds of learning and 
lead to greater and longer retention^ 
Include atternative n^d/or additional 
learning activities which encourage 
practice and repetition without 
Doredom. 

2* Provide the time necessary to learn. If 
the Aoffet student needs more time to 
master the new subject, arrange for 
him/h^* to have time. Some ways to 
{M^ovide morb time are: o]^ laboratory 
time after school and ^)ecial smalkgroup 
learn^ 

*Added by this, author. 
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Occkaionall y allow a student to change 
to another module if there is no basic 
skin involved which he/Ae haa not yet 
learned and as loiig as hti/At goes bade 
and Jfompletes his^Msr original task* Slow 
learners olPten feel that what somebody 
else is doing is more exciting and 
interesting, especially if they are having 
to spend more than average time on a 
modiUe. y 

Change ilie media for stu<}ei>t8 who are 
nonreaders or very poor readen. Put the 
necessary reading material ou a tape 
which Vbe students-can play and rqday. 
Or reafi aUnid to tiie student as needed. 
Reinforce with visiiil aid& (These need 
not be beautiftil visual «i<t9--just 
functional.) Thi^ requires time, but 
remember that in competenf^-based 
{ p e r fJb r m an ce-ba?ed)^ 
indivicfualized'based (sell-paced)* 
instructic/n^ the program is structured to 
fit t!ie student. 



Use visual aids. Slower stud^mts can 
proiSt more from sedng a ddU well 
demonstrated than fromA a vedbal 
disGussion. A well-presented (or 
repeated), demonstratim, slido-ttpe 
presentation or iUustration Iie^ to dear 
upi wjut midjft otiierwise be confusing or 
meaninglees. There is also, tiie 
psyii^ologicid effect on the stu^nts of 
seeii^ that die 

done. \Use a gri»t inany ^rpes <^^^^^^^ 
aids, i^copstan^^; m veribil 
instructaim with C^m^ dear, yisiial 
images 1^ <if tck^ 

eto^t limy iie^ a smdent^^ 
memory. Be sure that^ 
how II operate audio>Ti8ual>qFU%^inent 
so h«M^ v^ jdble tp go to wst as 
often flhe/she needs. - 



Utilise real experimces related to the 
classroom iiirtructioa Field trips 
specially planned to show eertam 
operations beiai| perform^ will hdlp^ 
Several short ii^ eiqieriences witii. 
definite objectives are bettier than ohe^ pr 
two long trhw mih mi^^ 
impreasionsL u ppeaible» hitp Bltjiif^' 
get work in real expaifxibtB ettrl^, even 
if the tasks are low Thc^ ltiUa^^^^ 
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experiences give meaning to the student. 
He/ehe can see how he/ahe will use skills, 
why he/she nceJs to learn them. 

7. Uae a physical approach io learning. 
These moaules should have opportunity 
for student'! handft-on experiences. 
Encourage /'^dry-runs'' to build 
confidence^ ' Arrange for the first 
attempts at a new process to be free of 

• .serious consequenc^SL Working on a 
mannequin dr model of son^e sort 
relieves the a nx iety pf the consequences 
' of mistakea 

8. Encourage * the - 2f|uc|ent to t^kc small 
' Steps. The slower student may want to 

^ -ov *^ump riglfit in" and try to complete a 
V. |noduIe mfore he/slic has taken^ the 
hocessary^ steps to ensure success. 
Needing: imraV4liate gratification, this 
student should be led to find 
gjratifieatfon in the completicoi of smaller 
'steps. Fraise step-by-step 'completion 
behavior. 

9. Teach bamc **know-how'' to slower 
students as well as culturally deprived 
students. Do not assume that evety 
ettiideiit k?now^( how to operate 
audio«visual equipment or knows how to • 

/fill out a form (or^use ^ ^Hi^n v*, driver).* 

Utilize a reward system for good wdrk. 
The structure of the modules haB^lji^iIl-in 
a Reward system of sorta Cortipletion of 
each learning activity is a small reward. 
Modules shotrt enough .not to require 
long;^ periods of time are % 'reward. The 
comjpletioh^ of one^^ module, fully 
accomplished, is a reward. Give pra^, 
and recognition to student 
acc(nn)^hments. 

Provide an atmosphere of low tension 
and low stress in the classroom and 
labotatory. Less capable students do not 
;fi|nction . well in stres^. situations, but 
tend to become ans^iousi forget w^^^t 
they have learned, and make inistak^ 
Plrovide an atmosphere in which honest 
errors can be tolerated," where the 
pressure . to piroduce agaihst time is 
minimal, and where other student^' 
. ridicule is absent 
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:#Addcd by thiks^thor. 



12; Peer instruction may also be heipful in 
teaching slower students. Slower 
sttidents may feel less intimidated if 
instruction is sometimes provided by a 
fellow Student, A fellow student is 
sometimes more effective in 
understanding the learning difficulty of 
another student, or in communicating 
directions than is the teacher. 

Techniques of Instruction for the More 
C apable Student 

.The more capable student, too, deserves to 
have instruction planned for his/her unique 
abilities and need& The* instructor ^qa^nnot 
as^ime that thcr especially able stud(ent will 
naturally be an excellent , student and will 
achieve to his/her hi^est poteiftiaL It may be 
that because the student learns readily he/she 
will ^ become bored, frustrated in his/her 
pr<^CfiffifjWd lose interest. ^The real and b^c 
proEliKjltr f^ the instructor, then is to keep the 
more capable . ktudent challenged with 
iheaningful opportunities to learn. 

1. Having . determined that a, student is a 
^ .^^ n^pre capable one, further indtyidualize 

,f ■ * his/her' instructional modules W adding 
/ to Jiis/her specific modules activities and 
reading^ which will be challenging and 
enriching to him/her. The modules are 
designed to provide basic skill 
instruction; the capaJile student may 
quickly move beyopd basic tearnirig and 
experiences toward refiniAg skiUs and 
knowledge. Write in these alterhatives-^ 
and additions in the space provided. The 
additional activity should not be simply , 
fitfther repetition of what h.^s already 
been accompliisfaed, but advanced work , 
designed to extend the student's 
abilities. It is often effective to have the 
able student suggest plans for 
himself/herself that go 'beyond ndrmid 
clafsroom^ork, . 

2. ' Have a file of enriching activities which 

will "^nable the student to use his/her 
time iroductivdyV This iinay Im a'^^^^^ 
index file with su^ei5tic)fts for readin^^- 
skill practice, or a valriety of related 
activitic& Each instructor can use his/her 
past experience and imagination to pqt 
such a file tc^ether. There may be a 
motor which needs work done On it,^ 
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children's activities to be planned, 
record^ to be worked on or any number 
of activities. Have a clear understanding 
that all time will be used productively, 
that early finishers do not leave or **gbof 
off." 

3. Maintain high expectations. The more 
c a p a ble stu dent responds well to 
reasonable scholastic pressure. High 
expectations by the teacher lead to Jiigh 
expectations by the student for 
himself/herself, and he/she will work 
hard to live up to them. 

4. Evaluate the student's work With^ care 
and thoughtfulness. Like others, able 
students need praise and reward for 
exceptional results, but they respond 
positively to expert criticism of their 
efforts and prbbir^ questions about their 
knoMedge. They need to be made aware 
that there is always more to learn. The 
teacher should ask the student why 
he/she did what he/she^ did, as well as 

; how well he/die accomplished the job. 
r ■ ^ ' " . . - ' ^- ^ • _ .' 

JS. Provisions shbg^ld be ^ made for more 

i capable j;^dents to move on to other 

! ^ modules when a module has been 
complete^ (self-pacing).* 

Use learning activities that give the more 
capable student an opportunity to use 
his/her abjitity to cremate and 
communicate. !^ few examples follow: 
(These may also be included as part of 
the enriching file.) 

Independent Study - A student can 
select a related area or phase of the 
lesson and do more in-depfli work in 
that area (eg.,, a student reads an article^ 
o^n new ^ developments in 24hour 
banking service; another experiments 
with a new electromc^yen). 

Grbup Work — Scleral more capable, 
students may select an \ area of mutual 
interest* to>8tudy /jw-^ group. A ck^ 
report hquld ec^chide the work 6ig^ 
students in dental, auxiliary carryyCut a, 
survey of the current demand fdr^ental 
assistants iii me^coiftmunity). 



Technical Reports - Individuals or 



rCM 

teams can do Bbrary research or 
laboratory experiments and prepare 
reports of their work either in written or 
oral form. 

Leadership Opportunities — A student 
may be able to tutor another student, 
^ direct a group of students in an activity, 
serve as a teacher's aide, or prepare a 
demonstration for the class, (peer 
instruction).* 

Use of Community Resources — ^ A 
student can arrange to visit a person or 
place in the conuAu^hity to gain ^Further 
knowledge, or become invblved in a 
related community project (e.g., an 
office ^practice student works as a 
volunteer in the office of a local 
charitable organization). 

Creative and Inventive Activities — A 
truly unusual student might dd valuable 
creative work, actually making a 
contribution to the field. Opfkiirt^ 
for this to happen should be provided 
(e^., an agriculttiure student de^s a 
new piece df farm equi^ent; a home 
economics student develops a salable toy 
for infants). 



Added by this author. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR STARTING A SELF-PACED PROGRAM 



Suggestidns For Starting A Totally Self-Paced/ 
Pro^aiD 

: Assuming a class of 15 students and modules 
which have a definite assigned sequence for an 
entire course, self -pacing can be introduced 
by obtaining at least 15 sets of modules so 
that each student would start with Module 1 
and proceed through the entire set. It would, 
however, be. unusual to have a definite ' 
sequence for an entire course. It is, however, 
not unusual for the first unit to ' be 
prereqiii^te to the remainder of the units. 
Assuming tHat units must be in a definite 
sequence, multiple iets of other units will also 
be req[uired. The number of sets of each unit 
required ^oiild dimini^ students progress. 
In the interest of economy, it may be 
necessary to provide each" program with a 

^ fixed number of sets — possibly five. Thi^^ 
would require some students tostartwii^a 
diff(^^nt modiile. In cases where an- absolute 
sequence is demanded each student will havc~ 

. tp have a set of modules^ or some provisions 

vwoiuld have to be made for starting students 
voneatalime. ^ ' 

. Perhaps a management chart similar to the 
sample showh on page 14, may be helpful to 
;the instructor in the preliminary planning 
stage. Note that prerequisite modules should 
be schedule (i as early as po8sible<in order that 
modules : which have prerequisites can be 
aasij^ed.. No^^ also tfiat if only one kit is 
avaUable fOT a-module requiring the use of a 
ki.t,6nly one student can |be assigned to this 
module at a time even if five sets of modules 
are available.' i 



STUDENT SELF-CHECK H 



STUDENTS 



Check your knowledge of managing a 
self-paced program by responding to the 
following situation: 

L You are teaching a class of 15 students 
enrolled in a tractor mechanics course. 

2. You are given three sets of 30 modules 
which cover threie duty areas as shown 
on the Management Chart on 
pagesl4andl5. 

3. Prerequisites for modules requiring 
prerequisites are indicated on the 
Management Chart (see Column A U 



.4^, J&ulyl-sequence is not critical,i.e.,you 
may stiSrt students in arty duty^grpup. 

5. The type of. learning station required for 
a particular module is indicated for that 
, module in columns B. — F of , the 
' Management Chart. 



6. Tfte number of sets of equipment 
available at a ^station for a particular 

- module is indicated in columns B — I^f 
the Management Chart. 

7. Students are listed in columns 1 — 15. 

You are to as^gn the 15 studen^ listed in any 
, manner yjou wish — there is, of course, no one 
correct system. However, you must consider 
that some modules require prerequisites, some 
have only one set of equipment per module 
and you have only three sets of the 30 
modules. > 

Remember — thiere is no one correct system 
of making these assignments. However, this 
exercise will help you get the feel for one of 
the first problems encountered in 
implementing ^If -paced insti^uction. 

PLEASE INDICATE YOUR RESPONSE ON 
A SEPARATE SHEET OF PAPER. (You may 
pencil in your responses very lightly on the 
chart shown on pages 14 and 15, but be sure 
to erase after completing the Self-Checks.) 
A ■ ■ 

Compare your responses with the model given 
on pages 16 and 17. 



1. John 

2. Tom 

3. Mary 

4. Dick 

5. Jane 



6. Debbie" 

7. Pat 

8. Ted 

9. Ruth 
10. Tim 



11. Ken 

12. Joe 

13. Jack 

14. Jim 

15. Lou 



0 
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SECTION V 
RECORD KEEPING AND FILING 



PROGRESS CHARTS 



STORAGE FACILITIES FOR MODULES 



A progress chart siinilar to the one shown in 
Module 6 ^ffl be helpful in keeping up 
with each module and the pr<^ess of 
students after the initial assignments are 
made. 



Keeping up with larg^ numbers of modules 
can in itself become unwieldy unless some 
systematic method of storage is used« Three 
simple and relatively inexpensive altematives/V^ 
suggested by Kentucky State Department of 
Vocational Education, are ^own on pages 19 
through 21 • 




FILE-CAB,*! • 'TOEN CA8llJ£r. •FILECAa*2> 

, fbR SieSASe OF EAaSnlDENT WILL K FOR TEMPORAWSTOfiAfie 

; , , fllOOllLK NOT BElflS MmHmmW/im OFMODOLES which have 




ALTERNATE ^^2^^ 



^sqR modules 



5ecTiONi#2 

Pee MODULES BElMCa 
asei> By STUD6MTS. 



/ fU\/e BEGM CoMPLeteD 

/ ^ STUDENTS And READ/ 

TO Be ReruRNfeD^ to 




i ALTERNATE 



I 'BOX*!' >m #2« •6px43' 

S FbR STORAGE OF EACH SlUDENT WlU B£ WlSmmiSmi 

MODULES flOT AS&ISNEP A FOLDER 0F#DUl£5l/l/M ||/iiy€ 

USED. MODULES TO TD CWlTAIti TllE mUc HE 8E^H COMPLETED B/JllOeMR 

8£ IDENTIFIED By NAME IS CURRENUy $TllDyifJe. (kM\.ii m BE RLED B/ 

And NUMBER And fiUO «/llEf/ COMRETED JOWlf ^lUOEMT HAMES. imODI? 

AOOROlNfiLy, ISPlACEDIflBffldj. mWMOWtB And . 



SECTION VI 
FACILITIES FOR SELF-.PACED INSTRUCTION 



SPECUL FACItlTIES FOR SELF PACED 
INSTRUCTION 

Since students will be working independently 
most of the time in a ftiDy self-paced 

Srogram, some special facilities are usually 
esirable. Some of these facilities are listed 
below: 

■ '. *' > 

1. an easily accessible library 

2. . learning carrels (some equipped with slide 

or f ilmstrip projectors) 

3. learning stations — (an area or room 
containing special equipment, 
simulators, and tools for perfoi ing 
selected tasks, e.g., a station set up for 
brake work)« Learning' stations differ 
from learning kits in tihat they are not 
usually^jtranq>ortable. 

4. ' learfiing kits - (a selfrcontained 

colldction of equipment, tools,, and 
BUpplies relevant to me performance of a \ 
tadc). The collection i& typically stored 
or transported in a box. 

5. . a storage area and fiJing facilities for 

. modules 

- ^. ^ \j- ^ 

Soke altenurtive laboratory faciUties for the 
self-paced pr^pam are shown on the 
following pages. The flrst three suchkyouts 
.were provided by the Kentucky State 
Department of Vocational Educatiott 



(A) LEARN IN& LAB IkJ A CLASSROOM 



ASSUMPTIONS 



20 5TU0EWT5 PER. Ql-ASS 

f EXCEPT DURfKIG ♦FULL-CLASS SESSION?) 





n 



MOf^MAL 
STUDY 
AI^EA 



ftuuLeriht BD. 



1 f p|^Jhii*att of Vdi^tional Education, Organizing the Learning Center Jnservice Education Moiiule 7.i 
^wi(p<*nfi#e^^^ teh Departmj^ht of Voeationall 
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LEARNING LAB IN A SCHOOL SHOP 



SHOP OR 



J 



BOC. OR . CHARTS^ 



MEDrA 

STUOy TA6tE 




A56UMPTiQNS: 

*20 STUD6MT5 PER CUA6S 
• 5 STUDENTS U$iNe LEARMIN6 LA0 
PER SESSIOKI . 
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© LEARNING LAB APART FROV\ A' 
SCHOOL SHOP OR A CLASSROOM 

ASSUMPTrON5'. 

20 > STUDENTS USIKie LEAKNIN6 LAB 
PER SSSSiOKl 



Mi^ptA EOUIP. 



MP. - 



0OOI«ASK« - CA»l»ie.TS 
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Work Area 



T^OL ROOM 



ENQINC 


BRAK^ 
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SECTION VII 



THE USE OF SIMULATORS AND KITS 



In some program areas the use of fdmulation 
in some lx>rm Will often be essential and even 
when not demanded will be desirable in terms 
of scheduling and efficiency. For Example in 
^tractor or auto mechanics, a task such, as 
'*,Rep]|ace the Crankshaft," may not be 
feasiole except tKiroudi simulation (you 
wouldn't want to have each student 
disassemble an entire engine just to get to the 
crankshaft each time this task was to . be 
done). Likewise, painting a tractor may not 
be feasible fmd it may be necessary to provide 
panels of metal for isach student to paint. Bui, 
sometimes "live" equipment is necessary. For 
example, if an engine is to be timed under fuQ 
power, tfim"' a Eve tractor is almost a 
n^ces^ty. The use of learning kits and 
simulators cim^ greatly facilitate self-paced 
instruction. 



\ 



"CHECK-OUT ACTIVITIES , 

Inform your iMtructor tlut you lire ready to be tertcd. You P^^^i,^ JJ^^^ 

Skctoi^ «nd «^ .iwer sheet. Record your «n«wer» on the MBSKOJhsct wd return both 
Ae tent and the Miiw« sheet to the inalructor. 
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